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Aet. III. — La Diplomatic VSnitienne. Les Princes de V Europe, 
au 16 ieme Steele. Francois I., Philippe II., Catharine de 
MSdicis, les Papes, les Sultans, etc., etc. D'apri.s les Rap- 
ports des Ambassadeurs VSnitiens. Par M. Armand Bas- 
chet. Ouvrage enrichi de nombreux Fac-simile. Paris : 
Henry Plon, Imprimeur Bditeur. 1862. 8vo. pp. 616. 

This handsome volume is the result of the researches of M. 
Baschet during a residence of five years in Venice, under the 
patronage successively of the Minister of Public Instruction 
and of the Minister of State in France. The archives of the 
ancient republic were opened to the author by the Austrian 
Minister, Baron Bach, at the request of Count Bourqueney, 
Ambassador of Prance at Vienna. These archives contain 
plentiful material for illustrating the history of France during 
a long period ; and M. Baschet proposes to publish, under the 
general title of La Diplomatic VSnitienne, a series of volumes 
drawn from their invaluable stores of manuscripts. Among 
the special subjects to which these volumes will be dedicated 
are the following : " Audiences de Catherine de Me"dicis," 
" GEuvres secretes du Conseil de Dix," " L'Bmprunt de la 
France a Venise sous Charles IX.," " Henri III. a Venise," 
" Guise, Sixte Quint et Philippe II., d'aprds les Venitiens," 
" Henri IV. et la Republique Se"re"nissime," " Audiences et 
Conversations politiques du Cardinal de Richelieu." 

The present volume, and two others to complete this portion 
of the work, will treat exclusively of the " Relations " or Re- 
ports presented by the ambassadors of Venice on their return 
from their missions, and of their despatches during their period 
of service. The former have been better known than the latter ; 
but both make a series of rare and original documents, worthy 
of complete and extensive study, as ' affording much curious 
and important- information of men and manners in the long 
course of time over which they extend. 

Venice is an exhaustless mine of research ; its ancient gov- 
ernment offers, both in its politics and its administration, an 
admirable example of sagacity and vigor expended in all direc- 
tions whence it could draw glory and renown. In the singular 
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organization of this ancient state, its diplomatic system presents 
many curious and striking features. The exceptional usages 
and duties established for the honor and dignity of its diplo- 
matic body, the minute and incessant attention to make it in- 
fluential, considerable and considerate, powerful, and felt to be 
so, in every court and kingdom of Europe, exhibit a view of 
Venice of the highest interest. Prom the close of the twelfth 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, Venetian diplomacy 
achieved and maintained its greatness and reputation. During 
this long period its activity was incessant, both in the East and 
in the West. 

M. Gachard, in his Monuments de la Diplomatic VSnitienne 
(a memoir presented to the Belgian Academy in 1853), says 
that, " At a time when almost everywhere else in Europe the 
administration of all branches of government was given up a 
prey to confusion and anarchy, when political science was in 
its infancy, the Grand Council of Venice had already deter- 
mined by careful orders the exact duties of those who were 
chosen by the Republic to represent it abroad." 

When an ambassador of the Republic of Venice had com- 
pleted the fixed term of his service in some foreign mission, it 
was the usage for him to present to the Senate, within fifteen 
days of his return, a solemn written discourse, under the title 
of Relazione, or Report upon the government to which he had 
been accredited ; on leaving the hall, the original was deposit- 
ed with the Chancellor, who at once placed it in the Secreta 
specially designated for these documents. This remarkable 
custom lasted down to the close of the Republic, in 1797 ; and 
as it originated at an early period, it supplied an extraordi- 
nary series of papers on public affairs. The fire of 1577, by 
which some of the halls of the Doge's palace were ruined, de- 
stroyed the text of the oldest of these reports ; but the libra- 
ries of St. Mark and of the Doge's palace, as well as the ar- 
chives of state, dating from 1492, are rich in these contempo- 
raneous records of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. Within the last few years, a large share of public 
attention has been drawn to them ; and much private research 
has been expended in reproducing such of these valuable pa- 
pers as have been specially required in particular branches of 
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historical study, or in illustration of special events and the 
characters of individuals. 

M. Baschet's work has a wider scope. He first exhibits a 
brief view of the progress of Venetian diplomacy and its re- 
sults to Venice itself, and then he shows the value of these 
collections to historians and students of the political affairs of 
Europe ; and he adds an elaborate account of the various re- 
prints and republications of and from these sources. The vol- 
ume is also enriched with copies of autographs of the great 
personages specially mentioned ; and a brief summary of the 
documents from which these are taken furnishes food for the 
curious and material for the antiquarian. The best account 
of the early days of Venetian diplomacy, M. Baschet tells us, 
is given in the Storia documentata di Venezia, by Romanin.* 
The first decree in reference to the Relazione, or Report of 
Ambassadors, is dated in 1285, and the next in 1296. 

During the earlier history of Venice, an ambassador could 
remain at one place only two years ; in the fifteenth century, the 
time was extended to three years. The object of this regula- 
tion was to prevent too great personal intimacy on the part of 
the representatives of the Republic with either foreign courts 
or people. During his residence abroad, he maintained a steady 
correspondence with the Senate, and made gradual preparation 
for the Relazione with which his embassy was to be closed, and 
which was to afford him the opportunity of establishing his 
name and reputation at home, and give proof of the value of 
his services. The advantages of this admirable custom, so pe- 
culiar to Venice, (legge nostra laudalissima, it was-pronounced 
by Daniele Barbarigo in 1552,) are very plain. A clear view of 
the political condition of allied and neighboring states and prin- 
ces was furnished with precision and at almost regular intervals. 

The Senate was fully informed of the power, the resources, 
the character, the strength, and the weakness of every govern- 
ment near which it was represented. Nicolo Tiepolo, in his 
report of a mission to Charles V. in 1535, said : " Before me, 
many senators, some present, some, alas ! dead, have fully and 
admirably described the prince from whose court I come ; and 

* In ten volumes, 8vo, Venice, 1853-1860. 
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what I shall say will be only an addition to the intimate knowl- 
edge already possessed by this Senate of the acts and words of 
the great Emperor, supplying the events of the last few months, 
' perche le cose de principi e stati umani di giorno in giorno si 
vauno in diversi modi mutando,' because the affairs of princes 
and powers change from day to day." 

Pietro Duodo, the ambassador from Venice to Henry IV. of 
France, after the Treaty of Vervins, thus states the main di- 
visions of the report which he read to the Senate : " The princi- 
pal points of my relation are as follows, — the kingdom, the chief 
of the state, the princes and the nobility, the clergy, the peo- 
ple, the council of the cabinet, the royal family, the king him- 
self, his personal appearance, and the conditions and character 
of his policy." This programme, enounced with such rapidity 
and clearness, is almost exactly that of all the Relazioni. A 
manuscript document, found among the papers bequeathed 
by the last of the illustrious family of Contarini-Corfu to the 
library of St. Mark, sets forth, under the title of Ricordi per 
Ambasciatori, those things which should make the subject of a 
report, "queste cose si ricercano per far una relazione": 
"The situation of the country, its ancient and modern desig- 
nations, the part of the world in which it lies, its latitude and 
longitude, its boundaries, its extent, its divisions and subdivis- 
ions, its principal cities, its seaports, its fortresses, its bishops 
and archbishops, its rivers, its mountains, its forests, and its 
high roads. It should speak of the inhabitants, their customs, 
usages, and traditions, their religion and superstitions ; their 
munitions of war, and the strength of their forces, military and 
naval ; the arts and trades which they exercise, and those par- 
ticularly in which they excel ; their productions and importa- 
tions and manufactures. An account should be given of the 
government, its officers and ministers, its powerful alliances 
and surrounding neighbors ; the character and condition of the 
people ; particulars concerning the king, his , genealogy, his 
physiognomy, his life and his habits, his popularity, his reve- 
nues and his expenditures, his court, and the princes with 
whom he is friendly, and those with whom he is at enmity." * 

* Bib. Marciana, MSS. Contarini, CLXXXVII. 
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The ambassadors for whom these instructions were written 
conformed to them with such talent and ability, that the Nea- 
politan Scipione Ammirato, in his Discorsi su Tacito, says 
that they were so happy in the art of describing the men and 
things of other countries, as often to show that they knew them 
better than the people of those very countries themselves. 

The despatches and the relations taken together, form a 
complete record of every Venetian embassy. The despatches 
were like those of our ambassadors now-a-days, a rapid ac- 
count of contemporaneous events, written on the instant of 
their occurrence. They were, so to speak, the daily report of 
successive occurrences, stamped with the impress of the mo- 
ment, developing negotiations or measures in hand as they 
progressed from point to point. The Relazioni were works of 
elaborate study, the fruit of long and leisurely observation, the 
result of patient application to questions worth studying well 
and thoroughly. The Relazioni were moreover exclusively 
Venetian in their political significance. The ambassadors of 
other states, indeed, wrote reports to gratify the curiosity of 
princes and for the edification of secretaries of state ; but they 
were not written or read at regular intervals, no official solem- 
nity ushered them before the world, and no prestige accompa- 
nied them, like that which made every Relazione an event in 
the city where the lion of St. Mark guarded the Holy Evangel 
and held the sword of the Republic. 

In his researches in the Chigi and Corsini Libraries at Rome, 
the Palatine and Maggliabecchi at Florence, and the Munici- 
pale at Sienna, M. Baschet found many manuscript reports by 
the ambassadors of other states, remarkable for excellence of 
style, or importance of matter, and full of interest in them- 
selves and from their authors. Machiavel, for example, wrote 
a curious account of France after the death of Cardinal d'Am- 
boise, in all the proportions and forms essential to a real Rela- 
zione. Alphonso de la Cueva, Marquis de Bedmar, Spanish 
Ambassador at Venice in 1618, and many Nuncios during the 
seventeenth century, have left reports which give curious 
details of that city. The President Jeannin, French Ambas- 
sador to Spain and Portugal, Chanut in Sweden during the 
reign of Christina, Walsingham, the ambassador of Eliza- 
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beth, and Wotton of James the First, all wrote diplomatic 
memoirs or papers of great historical value, but touching 
for the most part only on actual negotiations, and possess- 
ing, therefore, rather the character of despatches of great 
length, and with full comments for their explanation, than 
an account of the country or the court to which they were 
accredited. 

Wicquefort says, therefore, with great reason, that " There 
is a real difference between the report which an ambassador 
makes of his negotiation or his embassy, and an account of 
the constitution of the state or court with whom he negotiated. 
All ambassadors make reports, but there are few who give 
elaborate accounts of the state in which they lived ; to do so 
was peculiar to Venice, and particularly to those of its agents 
sent to Eome and to other Italian courts." 

The organization of political life in Venice during the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries was well fitted to develop the 
talent of those who were intrusted with offices of state. The 
Republic of Venice was governed by an aristocratic oligarchy, 
in the broadest acceptation. The patricians were numerous ; 
and by reason of being patrician, every member of the order 
became, and could not help becoming, an active servant of his 
country. The vote of the Grand Council decided the post to 
be occupied, and the only way of escape from the service of the 
state was to take refuge in the Church. No priest could deal 
in things temporal in Venice. At the age of twenty-five, and 
on the Feast of St. Barbara, (hence the name of Barbarelle, 
given to the registers on which the young patricians subscribed 
the date of their entry in the Grand Council,) the citizenship 
began to be active. Every nobleman was trained as a silent 
but interested spectator of the Maggior Consilio, and he there- 
fore entered on his duties with some experience, and with a 
knowledge of the difficulties and of the customs of his new 
career, and with free scope for his largest ambition. The ex- 
ercise of important official duties, the habit of discussion in 
council, the choice by vote for the most varied political func- 
tions, gave to the Venetian statesmen that subtlety and intel- 
ligence which distinguished them, and inspired the Republic 
with an intrepidity and boldness which secured it a rank 
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among states far beyond it in strength of numbers and in 
force of arms. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century, the ablest 
diplomatists of Venice were Sebastiano Giustiniani,* Andrea 
Navagiero, Marino Cavalli, and Lorenzo Gontarini ; and their 
return from each mission was distinguished by new proofs of 
the value of their Relations. 

At this time, the ambassadors of foreign powers at Venice 
began to recognize the influence, and to report the impression, 
made on the Senate by these reports. Forbidden to listen to 
them, and knowing them only as state secrets, carefully con- 
cealed and preserved in the archives, it was natural that this 
veil of mystery should be an irresistible attraction to the 
wealthy and powerful ambassadors of the allied sovereigns of 
the rest of Europe. The judgment and the political genius of 
Venice was held at a very high value ; and hence the impor- 
tance of a knowledge of their actions, their opinions, and their 
intentions. Hence, too, the number of copies of certain state 
papers to be found in the foreign offices of the ancient allies of 
Venice. A striking proof of the contemporaneous celebrity of 
the Relazioni is shown in the high price given for authentio 
copies of them by the great noblemen of the sixteenth century, 
who began and made it the fashion to collect those precious 
raccolte di codici, series of manuscripts, composed entirely of 
state papers from all sources, now filling the public libraries of 
Italy. The decrees intended to preserve inviolate the secrecy 
of all Venetian affairs of state were frequent, and the penal- 
ties for disregard of them, severe, f But dealers in these for- 
bidden treasures, obtaining and disposing of their booty by 
corrupt means and ingenious devices, found customers in the 
powerful cabinets of Spain and Rome. It was not necessary for 
the authors or the official custodians of original papers to put 
themselves in danger by direct violation of their charge ; but 

* See his despatches, translated and published in England in the well-known 
and interesting volumes, " Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII., by Bawdon 
Brown." London, 1854. 

t " Ambasciatores non conferant cum aliquo forinseco de rebus ad statum per- 
tinentibus." — Ann. 1480. " Consuetudo per aliquos oratores nostras non bona 
neque conveniens rebus nostris quod ostendunt et legunt litteras quas eis scribnn- 
tur." — Ann. 1468. 
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the people who surrounded them, their servants and their fa- 
miliars, shared the profit and gain of this illicit traffic ; and the 
circulation of these state papers was steadily and successfully 
maintained, in spite of the laws of the Republic. Some of the 
ambassadors sent abroad reported to the Senate the names 
and titles of the Relazioni thus supplied abroad, and, in giv- 
ing a detailed account of the famous collections of the Vatican 
and of Paris, include a long list of their own most secret state 
papers. 

As the reputation of the Relazioni had thus led to the cir- 
culation of a large number of manuscript copies in the first 
part of the sixteenth century, so the close of it increased and 
extended their fame by delivering them to the press. Printing 
completed the work which copyists had hegun. In 1589, for 
the first time, some of the Relazioni of Venetian ambassadors 
were printed and published under the collective title of Tesoro 
Politico, at Cologne.* 

In 1649, the historian Aubery added to his work, " De la 
Preeminence des Rois de Prance," a translation of two reports 
of Venetian ambassadors. In 1663, Almarigo Lorens printed 
at Leydcn a report by Angelo Correro, on his mission to Rome : 
and shortly after there appeared at Montbelliard, in Prance, in 
1666 and 1668 successively, two small volumes, one a report 
on Spain, by Thomas Contarini, the other on England, by 
Marc Antonio Correro. In 1670, the bookseller Cottin pub- 
lished at Paris, " La Relation de la Cour Imperiale, faite au 
Doge de Venise, par le Sieur Sacredo, aprds son retour d'Alle- 
magne a Venise " ; but these, with the other earlier partial pub- 
lications, are now bibliographical rarities. In 1673, three re- 
ports on Rome were printed at Brussels, under the title, " Li 
Tesori della Corte Romana in varie Relazioni fatte in Pregadi 
d' alcuni ambasciatori veneti residenti in Roma, sotto diffe- 

* This appeared under the care of the Accademia Italiana at Cologne, under 
the following pompous and pretentious title : " Tesoro Politico, cioe Relazioni, 
Istruzioni, Trattati, Discorsi yarii d' Ambasciatori pertinente alia cognizione ed 
intelligenza degli Stati, interessi e dipendenze de piii gran principi del mondo." 
In 4to. A second edition of this volume appeared at Cologne in 1595, and a third 
in 1598; a fourth, at Milan in 1600; a continuation, at Bologna in 1603; and a 
third part, at Serravalle in 1605, which was honored with a Latin translation pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 1618. 
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renti pontine! e dell' Almaden ambasciatore francese." The 
success of this work was very decided. The ambassadors 
who represented Venice at Rome were men of great expe- 
rience, and famous for their ability. The publication of their 
labors naturally awakened great curiosity, and was soon fol- 
lowed by that of the " Relazione succinta della famosa Corte di 
Spagna," by Domenico Zane, printed at Cosmopoli, and of the 
" Lettere memorabile istorico-politiche ed erudite, raccolte da 
Antonio Bulifon," at Pozzuoli, in 1692. From this time, a 
long series of years elapsed with almost total neglect of these 
papers ; and more than a century passed before the appear- 
ance of the next volumes. In 1804, Count Macartney printed 
at London twenty-five copies of the report of Daniele Barba- 
rigo on England, in 1551. In 1827, the Marquis de Ch&teau- 
giron printed at Paris thirty-two copies of that by Cavalier 
Brizzo on Florence, in 1699. Although these two little books 
are addressed to a very limited audience, and are the result of 
bibliographical caprice only, still they belong to the history of 
the subject, and are the first instances of a renewed interest in 
the records of Venetian diplomacy. To the next ten years, 
from 1830 to 1840, belong by far more important publications ; 
but before entering into an account of them, it will be well to 
complete this part of the subject by a list of partial and sepa- 
rate publications, and to explain the curious custom to which 
they owe their existence, and the literary gallantry which has 
given them a special character. 

In many parts" of Italy, and in Venice particularly, there 
exists a very ancient custom of consecrating to the marriage 
of a friend or relation some literary or learned publication. 
Of late years, and since historical study, or rather historical 
curiosity, has become so general, this fashion has led to frequent 
delving in the un worked mine of manuscript collections, in or- 
der to bring their best treasures to the light of day. No mar- 
riage takes place in a patrician, or even a respectable citizen's 
family, without its announcement' furnishing occasion for a 
large number of Libretti, dedicated to the happy pair with the 
customary formula, Per le nozze faustissime. Of course, un- 
der such circumstances, these publications are often remark- 
able for the singular luxury and splendor of their appearance. 
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They are one of the surest elements of activity for the print- 
ers in Venice ; and while the usage itself has its ridiculous 
side, and gives only too frequent occasion for printing wretch- 
ed verses, with all the usual exaggeration of emphatic praise 
and prophetic happiness of marriages which often turn out 
badly enough, it has its advantages in sometimes securing 
for the public the printing of very curious inedited manu- 
scripts, selected from the archives of the family in whose 
honor the work is prepared. The best instance of these 
highly valuable treasures of Italian courtesy is dated in 1844. 
In that year the Grand Councillor Spiridione Papadopoli, 
wishing to celebrate the marriage of a friend, sought and ob- 
tained the help of Count Agostino Sagredo, a literary patrician, 
and an historian thoroughly acquainted with the deeds of their 
common ancestors. From his family archives Count Sagredo 
selected a Relazione, read in 1656 before the Senate by Gio- 
vanni Sagredo, on his embassy to London during the stormy 
period of Cromwell's power. It was supplied with an excel- 
lent Preface and learned notes by Count Sagredo, and printed 
at the expense of Papadopoli, who made it his gift in honor of 
the marriage of his friend, under the title, " Relazione di Mes- 
ser Giovanni Sagredo, Cavaliere e Procuratore di San Marco, 
ritornato dalP Ambasciata straordinaria d' Inghilterra nell' 
Anno MDCLVI." 

On the occasion of a wedding between «the families of Citta- 
della and Dolfin, in 1854, a part of the Relazione of Cavaliere 
Dolfin, ambassador to France in 1785, was published. Dur- 
ing the same year three others were printed ; — that on Con- 
stantinople, in 1521, by Marco Minio, edited with a biography 
and notes by Cicogna ; the second on the Portuguese in In- 
dia, by Leonardo da ca Messer, in 1497, after the discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; the third by Federigo Badoer, on 
his mission to Philip II. at Brussels, in 1557. In 1846, P. 
Manzi inserted in the Saggiatore, a literary and artistic jour- 
nal published at Rome, another report on Philip II., written 
in 1599 by Michel Surian. In 1844, M. Melchiori printed in 
the same journal a report by Battista Nani, on France. In 
1850, Bradford, in his Correspondence of the Emperor Charles 
V., translated the report made by Bernardo Navagiero on the 
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court of that prince. In 1852, the complete edition of the 
works of the historian and politician Paruta, published at 
Florence by Monzani, included his discourse on the govern- 
ment of Pope Clement VII. In 1854, Count Alessandro Mar- 
cello, Podesta of Venice, and a firm supporter of the municipal 
liberties of his native city, printed on the nozze faustissime of 
a friend the report on Constantinople made by Morosini to the 
Senate on his return from an embassy in 1585. In 1856, M. 
Vincenzo Lazari printed the report of Pederigo Badoer, in 
1547, on his embassy to the court of Giudobaldo II., Duke of 
Urbino. This closes the list of the privately printed Relazioni, 
and of those published in a fragmentary way ; but it is to be 
hoped that many nozze faustissime may produce further liter- 
ary offspring for the use of students of history and the delight 
of bibliographers. 

To return now to the more important collections of Rela- 
zioni. Leopold Ranke was one of the first of the modern 
school of historical writers to use and appreciate the value of 
the original sources hidden in the rich collections of Italian 
manuscripts ; and he began his career as a successful historian 
by hard work in Venice, Florence, Naples, and Rome. Then 
he sought out in Vienna the treasures brought from Milan and 
Venice ; and at his suggestion the catalogue of the important 
raccolta Foscarini was printed, in one of the volumes of the 
Archivio Storico, published in Florence by Vieusseux, under 
the care of M. Tommaseo Gar. After his return to Berlin, 
Ranke published an elaborate account of his investigations, 
recounting his travels, and telling the story of his lucky dis- 
coveries. He was soon followed by intelligent and industrious 
fellow-laborers. In 1830, the distinguished Italian historian, 
Cibrario, issued a work on the House of Savoy, drawn exclu- 
sively from the Relazioni of Venetian ambassadors, with notes 
and commentaries. It was the first work of an author who is 
now foremost among the honorable and honored men of regen- 
erate Italy of to-day, — an active statesman, a tried patriot, a 
loyal subject, the faithful companion of the unfortunate and 
gallant Charles Albert, his brave comrade on the field of bat- 
tle, his last support in the anguish of exile and in the ago- 
nies of death. This earliest of his publications included three 
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Relazioni of well-known ambassadors, belonging to different 
centuries, and characterizing consecutive periods of national 
history. 

The first is that of Francesco Molino, read to the Senate in 
1574, the year that saw France restore to Emmanuel Philibert 
his native strongholds. The second is that of Catterino Be- 
legno, ambassador to Charles Emmanuel II. from 1667 to 
1670 ; who carried on the negotiations touching the island of 
Cyprus, and on their conclusion made the report here re- 
printed. The third is that of Marco Foscarini, one of the most 
illustrious representatives of Venice, written in 1742, when, 
after a lapse of seventy-two years, the Republic sent him to 
renew its relations at the court of Charles II., the son and suc- 
cessor of that Victor Amadeus II. who more than any other 
prince of his house had made the new throne of Savoy pow- 
erful and famous. Foscarini was alike honored for his rare 
political sagacity and for his love of letters, his generous en- 
couragement of authors, and his own work, " Delia Lettera- 
tura Veneziana." He died with due glory, for he died Doge 
of Venice. His collection of Relazioni was enormous ; and 
even the catalogue of it, printed by Gar in the Archivio Sto- 
rico Italiano, is valuable. Foscarini foresaw the future value of 
these documents for historical writers. In his own Relazione 
there is evidence of careful study, the style is clear, and it is 
strikingly meritorious in form and detail ; it is indeed not so 
much a simple discourse as a book in completeness and excel- 
lence. 

In France, M. Tommaseo executed a similar task to that 
which Cibrario had accomplished for Sardinia. On the 31st of 
December, 1833, M. Guizot, then Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, made a report to the King of the value and extent of 
the manuscript collections on the history of France, and asked 
for an appropriation to examine them, and to piiblish the 
most important. On the 18th of July, 1834, a commission was 
appointed for this purpose, and a credit opened for their use 
to the amount of 120,000 francs. On the 2d of December, 
1835, M. Guizot reported that his plan was in successful 
operation ; that the work was divided into two distinct series, 
— the one including documents relating to the political and 

vol. c. — no. 206. 5 
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social history of the country, its legislation and its institu- 
tions, and the other relating to the history of sciences, letters, 
arts, and their monuments. About this time, a number of 
copies of the Relazioni on Prance were found and shown to 
M. Guizot, who at once saw their value, and assigned them 
a place in the published collections. At the end of the year 
1836, the task of preparing them for the press was intrusted 
to M. Tommaseo, a native of Venice living in France, full of 
patriotism and eloquence, but sadly deficient in learning and 
cultivation, and quite wanting the technical qualifications re- 
quired for the purpose. Under his care, two volumes were 
published in 1838. 

While these volumes were in press, an association was 
formed at Florence for the purpose of undertaking a publica- 
tion of a similar kind, but on a much larger scale. In 1838, 
M. Eugenio Alberi printed in that city his Vie de Catherine 
de Medicis, in the preface to which he said that the best 
sources of the history of the epoch were the "relations des 
ambassadeurs ve"nitiens, ou les faits sont raconte"s et juge's avec 
cette pleine connaissance des choses qui n'appartient qu'a 
des temoins oculaires et de'sinteresse's." This phrase struck 
with full force the Marquis Gino Capponi, a Florentine of 
high birth, a patriot of whom Italy was proud, a generous 
patron, a liberal benefactor of literature and of all intellectual 
enterprises. He conceived the idea of obtaining copies of all 
the Relazioni of the sixteenth century, and proposed to print 
them with notes in chronological order, to give Florence the 
honor of its publication, and to secure its success by an 
association of his friends in that city exclusively for this pur- 
pose. The names of the members of the little society thus 
formed are curious and interesting. The leading persons 
were Prince Louis Bonaparte, once King of Holland, his 
daughter-in-law, the Princess Charlotte, and the Marquis Gino 
Capponi. Around them were grouped ten others, — the Mar- 
quis Azzolino, a Roman nobleman, belonging to those who have 
given their labor in the sad hours of exile to add commentaries 
to the Divina Commedia ; the Marquis di Bagno of Mantua ; 
Dr. Branchi, a lawyer of Florence, and author of " Corografia 
d' Italia"; the Marchioness Ginori Venturi ; Count Teodoro 
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Mastiani Brunnacci of Pisa ; M. Giannini, a clever author and 
statesman ; the Marquis Rinuccini, an hereditary patron of 
letters ; M. Mayer, a Swiss merchant, naturalized in Tuscany 
by his generous activity in all good works; Mr. Sloane, an 
Englishman, who acquired a fortune by working the copper 
mines near Prato, and spends it in charity and munificence ; 
M. Alfred de Eeumont, Prussian Ambassador to Tuscany and 
Rome, and author of several able books ; and Count Louis 
Serristori, a man of rank and talent. The direction of the 
labors of the society, the choice of editors, the charge of all de- 
tails of business, were unanimously and unconditionally con- 
fided to M. Alberi. The manner in which he has executed his 
task is not more remarkable than his whole life. Born at Bo- 
logna, brought to Florence in his twenty-first year, he first fig- 
ured there by the publication of a chivalric letter on the wars 
of Italy and Eugene of Savoy ; in 1836, he became a member 
of the household of Prince Louis Napoleon, the exiled King of 
Holland, and remained in his service for twelve years. It was 
during this period that he published his Life of Catherine de 
Medicis. On the occasion of the Scientific Congress in Flor- 
ence in 1841, the Grand Duke intrusted to M. Alberi the task 
of editing the works of Galileo ; and ten years were spent in 
accomplishing this charge. Meanwhile, in 1848, he joined the 
army of General Durando, took part in the campaign of Ven- 
ice, fought at Vicenza, and after the fall of that place negoti- 
ated a convention with the Austrian General Hess. He then 
went to Rome as Chief Secretary of the War Office, was named 
by Count Rossi Professor in the University of Bologna, but on 
the death of that great man»returned to Florence, and renewed 
his labors as editor of the Relazioni. 

Of the merits of this great collection, its use by historians 
and their praise may be taken as sufficient proof. The success 
of the plan is best established by the fact of its adoption in a 
similar republication of the Relazioni of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, now in course of printing in Venice by Nicolo Barozzi 
and Guglielmo Berchet. The strongest evidence of its com- 
pleteness is the significant phrase with which M. Baschet closes 
his Introduction : " La collection de Florence est mon guide ; 
on ne saurait trop lui fake honneur ; elle est le pays, je suis le 
voyageur." 
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The best volumes of the Florentine collection are the two 
that contain the Relazioni on Rome and the Popes during 
the sixteenth century. A biography of each ambassador pre- 
cedes his reports, giving in full all facts touching on public 
life in Venice, and drawn in the main from a curious source of 
contemporaneous history. There are among the treasures of 
the library of St. Mark fifty-eight folio volumes in manuscript, 
bearing the modest title of "Diarii di Marin Sanuto," com- 
mencing in 1496, and ending in 1533. Its author, who as Sen- 
ator and historian had full access to public and private sources 
of information, gives day by day an account of the political 
news, the administrative or municipal changes, the discourses 
in the tribune and in council, the despatches and reports from 
abroad, with the current opinions of his friends and colleagues. 
After his death, the Council of Ten took possession of all the 
papers left by Sanuto ; and in the eighteenth century they were 
carefully copied, annotated, indexed, and bound. 

The first person to use and to make known the proper use 
of these invaluable treasures was Mr. Rawdon Brown, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, long resident in Venice, who in 1837 published 
three volumes of selections from them.* Sanuto gives simply 
and concisely each day's news and opinions, with its suppositions 
and flying rumors, echoes of the crowd of talkers who filled 
the Piazza of St. Mark with their discussions, their contradic- 
tions, their gossip, their beliefs, and their doubts. These little 
hints and indications of the popular currents of public opinion 
show that, as Venice was unfortunate in the field, so it learned 
to achieve success in the art of government, to use the refine- 
ment of scientific diplomacy, and to stop even on the brink of 
what seemed final disaster. The risks, the dangers, the con- 
tests of the Republic required from its ambassadors and en- 
forced upon them incessant activity, prudence, dexterity, and 
a vigilance elsewhere unknown. The safety and independence, 
even the existence of Venice, were by turns their reward and 
their aim. 



* His work was entitled : " Kagguagli sulla Vita e sulle Opere di Marin Sannto 
detto il juniore, Veneto patrizio e cronista pregevolissimo dei secoli XV., XVI., in- 
titolati dall' amicizia di uno straniero al nobile Jacopo Vincenzo Foscarini. Opera 
divisa in 3 parti." Venezia, dalla tipografia di Alvisopoli. 1837. 
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Among the curious and interesting material collected by M. 
Baschet are the notes of a mission to Rome, made by Leonardo 
Dona, preserved in the archives of the family of Dona della 
Rosa. These notes show how an ambassador of Venice did 
his work, and what that work embraced ; with what care he 
collected all preparatory knowledge and means of knowledge, 
with how much research he sought information, how pains- 
taking the process by which his first impressions reached the 
stage of conviction, and how all things were fitted for the sol- 
emn and weighty close of his labors, the Relazione. We see 
here, and at length, the gradual development and final accom- 
plishment of the functions of an ambassador, — functions which 
only the finer adaptation of Italian to the language of politics 
can define : " V intendere e 1' avisare, le negoziare e le rife- 
rire." It was thus that the diplomatists of Venice, who best 
knew their office, learned to fulfil its duties. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that finally, and for a long series of years, Venice 
became the arbiter between the armed rivals of the rest of 
Europe. 

The extent to which other governments looked to Venice 
and sought aid from it in matters of diplomacy, is exhibited 
in an unpublished collection called JSspozioni Principi, a series 
of negotiations, public and private, between foreign courts, car- 
ried on at and through the Republic. In a report from Paris 
in the stormy days of Catherine de Medicis, Correro tells the 
Senate that French merchants often asked if they could invest 
their money in Venice, if its zecca were open ; " for they knew 
that it was a sure haven, a country of one religion, of one gov- 
ernment, of one law, where all men lived without fear and in 
the peaceable enjoyment of their property." The contrast 
between the Venice of that day and the Venice of this is not 
stronger or more impressive, than the lesson to be drawn from 
the political life of Venice then and now. The diplomacy of 
Venice died when Venice died; but it left an invaluable legacy 
in the monuments of its greatness, worthy of our study and 
admiration. 



